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Emin Pacha. 


In our last number we had the great satisfaction to announce that Dr. Emin 
Bey, one of GENERAL Gorpon’s lieutenants, was still holding his province in 
the Equatorial region of Africa, for the Egyptian Government. His letter of 
31st December, 1885, addressed to the Secretary of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
and published in Zhe Zimes of 29th October, contained the first news direct 
from Emin Bey for a period of over three years. Since our last publication 
other letters have been received from him of a much later date, and all tend 
to show that he is reduced to the greatest straits—the whole of his faithful 
negro followers being, practically, almost without food and clothing. 

It appeared to the Committee of the BriTIsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society that a pacific expedition, bearing cottons and other necessaries, ought 
to be despatched by our Government, either on their own responsibility, or 
on behalf of the Government of Egypt. The correspondence between the 
Society and the ForEIGN OFFICE, given below, will show our readers what 
steps it is proposed to take, and that Emin Bey has been made a Pacha. 

The efforts of the Committee were well seconded by the ScottisH GEo- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY, and supported by the most influential of the London 
and country press; notably, Zhe Times, Daily News, The Globe, The 
Scotsman, Newcastle Daily Chronicle, &c., &c. It will be seen from Lorp 
IDDESLEIGH’S reply that the English Government, whilst disclaiming any 
responsibility for a pacific relief expedition, has given its countenance to a 
private expedition, and will hand over for its support a sum of money (stated 
by some authorities to be £10,000) from the Egyptian Government. Should 
the sum required be larger than can be readily met by private enterprise, we 
think that the suggestion of Ze G/ode, that ‘if further financial assistance 
should be needed, nobody would grudge a moderate grant from the English 
Exchequer as well,”’ ought to find favour with all parties. 

Since the melancholy catastrophe in the Soudan, there can be no doubt, 
that there is a great increase in the terrible Slave-hunts carried on by the 
Arabs and their negro allies, so that vast districts have fallen back int» 
the lowest depths of barbarism. 

Now, from the hideous chaos, there seems to shine one gleam of light from 
the Dark Continent. That light comes from the “ torch of civilisation ” which 
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Emin PacHa—Gorpon’s worthy follower—is still manfully holding aloft in 
the large province so ably administered by him, and throughout which, during 
his rule, the Slave-trade has been extinguished. 

May we not hope that this still living germ of civilisation may grow and 
fructify, and that the blood of the martyrs—so freely shed in the neighbouring 
kingdom of Uganda—may, indeed, prove to be the seed of the church. 


BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, New Broap StrEET, Lonpon, E.C., December 4th. 


To the Ricut Hon. THE Eart or IppEsLEIGH, P.C., G.C.M.G., Her Majesty's 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


My Lorp,—At a meeting of the Committee of the BriTisH AND Foretcn 
ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy held yesterday afternoon, under the presidency of 
the Chairman of the Society, Mr. Epmunp SturGE, it was unanimously 
resolved, after a discussion in which the following gentlemen took a prominent 
part: Sir T. F. Buxton, Bart., W. H. Wy pe, Esq., C.M.G., Sir F. J. 
Gotpsmip, the Rev. Horace WALLER, JAMES Lona, Esq., &c., that your 
lordship should be asked kindly to receive a deputation from this Society and 
its friends to confer with your lordship, as representing Her Majesty's 
Government, as to the best means to be taken for affording relief to Dr. Emin 
Bey, with whom it is stated that the Italian explorer, Captain Casati, is also 
detained by want of means. As it is important that no time should be lost 
in the adoption of the necessary steps, I am instructed to ask that your 
lordship will, if possible, fix upon some day between the gth and 18th inst. 
inclusive, in order that Dr. R. W. FELKIN may be able to join the deputation, 
and give to your lordship the benefit of his personal experience of the 
Equatorial Province and its Governor, as it is believed that he is the only 
Englishman now resident in this country who has had actual knowledge of 
that Province under the rule of Emin Bey. 

By order of the Committee. I have the honour to be your lordship’s 
obedient servant, CHARLES H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


[ REPLY. | 
ForEIGN OFFIck, 8th December, 1886. 
Sir,—I am directed by the Ear. or IppEsLEIGH to state to you, in reply to 
your letter of the 4th inst., that his lordship regrets that absence from London 
will prevent him from receiving a deputation on the subject of the relief of 
Dr. Emin, who has recently been raised by the KHEpIvE to the rank of 
Pacha. I am, however, to inform the Society that provision is being made to 
secure the result which the Society advocate. Some private persons in this. 
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country have offered to organise a relief expedition of a pacific character, 
under the guidance of Mr. H. M. Strantey. The offer has been approved 
by Her Majesty’s Government, and a sum of money will be given in aid by 
the Egyptian Government. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
T. V. LISTER. 
C. H. ALLEN, Esg., Br7tish and Foretgn Anti-Slavery Society, 
55, New Broad Street, E.C. 








EMIN PACHA AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 


THE extraordinary success of Emin Pacua in freeing his large Equatorial 
Province from the horrors of the Slave-trade, entitles him to a high position 
amongst the famous abolitionists of the world. He is worthy to stand side 
by side with General GorpoNn and Romoto Gessi, both of whom lost their 
lives in defence of the oppressed races of the Soudan. The command 
entrusted to him by General GorDoN, EMIN PacHA refuses to lay down, until, 
like his great chieftain, he can feel assured of the safety of those dependent 
upon him. The following extracts from a paper by Dr. FELkmn, delivered 
before the SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY will be read with interest, and as 
the writer has had a personal experience of the manner in which the great 
Equatorial Province is administered by his friend Emin Pacua, it is especially 
valuable at the present time. 


THE POSITION OF DR. EMIN BEY. 


By Rospert W. FEtkin, M.D., F.R.G.S., 
MEMBER OF CoUNCIL, SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


The letters which arrived from Emin Bey, and which were noticed in the 
Magazine \ast month, have aroused considerable interest both in Great Britain and on 
the Continent. During the past three years many rumours have been circulating 
about him and the state of the extensive province over which he rules. (The last 
letters received from him were dated April 14, 1883). Reports of his death and of 
anarchy reigning in his province have been generally credited, excepting by those who 
knew him and the country best. At length their faith in him has been rewarded, the 
silence has been broken, and his letters prove not only that he is alive, but that, with 
the exception of a few outlying stations, he has maintained his province almost intact 
from the Slave-dealers’ raids, and the hordes of the so-called MAHDI. 

I think that it may be of interest to my readers if I briefly describe the position 
which Emin Bry occupies at the present time, the need he has of help, and the 
consequences to the province he rules, should that help be withheld. I shall conclude 
by pointing out how aid may be sent to him with great hope of success. 
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In order to make this paper clear to the general reader, it is accompanied by a 
sketch-map, showing, firstly, the extent of the Egyptian Equatorial Provinces, which 
he still retains in a state of peace, though not of prosperity ; and, secondly, the various 
routes which may be taken by an expedition sent to convey him the relief he so justly 
and patiently awaits. 


EmIN Bey. 


Who is Emin Bey? This question has been asked of the writer on numerous 
occasions ; therefore a few details concerning him may not be out of place. 

Twelve years ago Dr. Emin EFFENDI was appointed by GorpoNn Pacua, who was 
at that time Governor of the Equatorial Provinces, as Surgeon-General. His medical 
education was obtained in Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. He is a remarkable linguist, 
having a knowledge of many European languages, and of several of those spoken in Asia, 
His intimate acquaintance with various sciences is also very remarkable—geology, 
botany, meteorology, anthropology, and geographical studies serving to occupy his leisure 
moments. The results of his work are to be found in the Proceedings of many 
learned Societies. 

For four years Dr. Emin Errenp1 held the position of Surgeon-General in the 
Equatorial Provinces. But medicine alone did not engross his attention, for Gorpon 
PacHa, taking advantage of his wonderful ability in dealing with natives, employed 
him in three diplomatic missions of no little importance,—two to Uganda and one 
to Unyoro. 

One of his missions to Uganda was of singular difficulty and danger. An officer, 
acting contrary to GORDON PacHa’s instructions, had marched with 300 men to the 
capital of Uganda, with the intention of annexing the country, and Dr. Emin EFFenp! 
was sent to bring back the men ; and he accomplished the task, after much difficulty, 
in a successful manner. 

It was most important for GoRDON Pacua to enter into friendly relations with 
KaBarREGA, the king of Unyoro, who was continually harassing the Egyptian frontier ; 
and here, again, Dr. Emin EFFenp1 proved himself equal to the occasion, for he went 
without an escort to KABAREGA, and concluded a peace which undoubtedly saved 
GoRDON Pacua and his few soldiers from annihilation. 

In 1878, Gorpon PacHa, who was then Governor-General of the whole Soudan, 
raised Dr. Emin ErFenpi to the rank of Bry, and appointed him Governor of the 
Egyptian Equatorial Provinces, which position he has held faithfully up to the 
present time. 

The difficulty of the position can only be estimated by the few Europeans who 
have personally visited the districts under his jurisdiction. When he took up the reins 
of government the only districts in peace and security were a belt of land on either 
side of the Nile, extending from Lado to the Albert Lake, and the Shuli district to 
the east of the Nile. By the end of 1880, most of the stations had been rebuilt ; and 
the whole of the province—which is almost as large as Europe—had been reduced to 
peace and order, while all the stations, then numbering about forty, were connected by 
a weekly post. Through his efforts, Slavery was permanently abolished, and the district 
was cleared of the Slave-dealers, who had carried on an underhand but extensive traffic 
up to the time of Emin Bey’s appointment. 
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A REFORMED PROVINCE. 


In 1878, the Equatorial Province was only maintained at a deficit of £38,000 per 
annum ; three years later EMIN Bey had a surplus of £8,000; and this was obtained, 
not by oppressive taxation, but by the practice of rigid economy and the suppression 
of abuses which had previously existed. To this fact the writer of this paper can 
personally testify. 

Moreover, Emin Bey had taught the people to work for the sake of work, and not 
from compulsion : good roads were constructed, waggons made, and oxen trained to the 
yoke ; the people were instructed in weaving, and in the cultivation of cotton, coffee, 
rice, indigo ; and wheat was introduced. In addition to the cares of government, EMIN 
Bey found time to relieve the physical sufferings of the people. At sunrise every 
morning, when at Lado, he was to be seen in his hospital, either prescribing for, or 
operating upon, his numerous patients. And at night, when Government duties were 
over, instead of seeking well-earned repose, he would be found writing, by the light of 
candles made by himself, those reports on various scientific subjects which have 
enriched the pages of so many learned periodicals. 

For the last three years this distinguished man has been completely cut off from 
the civilised world. He has been attacked again and again by the rebels from the 
north ; his soldiers have been reduced to absolute nakedness, and to such scanty 
supplies of food that they have even gnawed their own sandals to still the pangs of 
hunger ; and yet they have borne these hardships without a murmur, they have driven 
the enemy from their borders, and have maintained their province in peace, stimulated 
to most heroic exertions by the example of their Governor. 


A WARNING. 


In order to avoid any possibility of mistake, and to show that Emin Bey had no 
choice given him, as to the advisability of evacuating the province committed to his 
charge, and withdrawing the Egyptian officials, it may be well to state that, before the 
road to the Equatorial Provinces was closed by the Maup1’s troops, he made a journey 
down to Khartoum, to warn the Government of the serious condition into which he 
foresaw that the Soudan would fall, and to receive instructions as to his own action and 
the future of his province. He was ordered to return and maintain order in his 
province, and develop its resouces, and was told that he over-estimated the gravity of 
the situation, while his offers to treat personally with the Manpt1 were rejected. It is 
to this incident that he refers when writing on the 31st December, 1885: “When the 
troubles first began in the Soudan, I called attention to the extreme danger that existed, and 
people said I exaggerated matters. It is quite possible they will say the same now.” 

On the 2oth of April, 1882, during his visit to Khartoum, he wrote: “You will 
have heard of the so-called MAHDI, and the disturbances he hascaused. . . . Blind 
fanaticism, unnecessary acts of horrible violence, cowardly delay and fear, and 
unmeasured self-conceit, senseless measures of repression, and perfectly uncalled-for 
insolence are the factors which have brought about the burning discontent that has 
caused the people to lose their balance. Under these circumstances I have considered 
it my duty to try and utilise my whole influence, my linguistic powers and my 
acquaintance with the persons, in order to bring about, if possible, a modus vivendi 
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between the two contending parties. . . . Iam curious to know whether the new 
Governor-General will be able to understand the position of affairs, and to grasp our 
requirements and the difficulties of the situation.”” On the 20th March, 1882, he writes: 
“The situation here is not improved. . . . My offers to aid insettling the question 
have been rejected.” 

From this it will be clearly seen that Emin Bey had done his best to warn the 
Government of the danger of the situation, and had offered to use his influence to avert 
it ; that he had been disbelieved, and had been ordered to return to his post. 

He left Khartoum on the 15th June, 1882, and from then to the 16th of March, 
1883, he had no single communication from Khartoum, and not a single steamer with 
supplies had been sent to him. On the 22nd March, 1883, he writes from Lado; 
“From the time I left Kartoum, onthe 15th June, 1882, until the 16th March, 1883, no 
steamer or post has been sent from Khartoum to us ; either the Government there cares 
little or nothing for us, or else they are convinced that everything is in good order 
here. .’ He then implies that he has no official knowledge of how matters 
stand in the north, and no instructions. 

The steamer left with his letters on the 23rd March, 1883, and from that day to 
this he has been without instructions from his Government, and has been unable to 
communicate with them until quite recently. 

It may be well also to mention that the letters from the Government sent to him 
after the fall of Khartoum, via Zanzibar and Uganda, never reached him: they were 
opened by the king of Uganda, and then destroyed. 

If Emin Bey would consent to desert his trust it would be quite possible for him 
todo so. He might, with a chosen band of picked soldiers, make for the Congo ; but 
he is too noble to abandon his post. He writes, ‘‘I shall myself remain with my black 
troops . . . until the Government inform me as to their wishes, and until I know 
that the people committed to my care are in safety.” 

I cannot wonder that he writes thus, knowing that he has ever had the welfare of 
his people at heart, and that, remembering the miserable condition from which he 
raised them, he is determined, as long as life is spared, to prevent them again falling 
a prey to the Slave-raiders’ ravages. 

Writing to Mr. C. H. ALLEN, of the Anti-Slavery Society, Emin Bey says: 
“Forgotten and abandoned by the Government, we have been compelled to makea 
virtue of necessity, &c., &c.® 


How Can HE BE HELPED? 


Surely it must be admitted by all, that such devotion should meet with some 
reward. The very least that can be done is to endeavour to send the help so urgently 
needed. 

I feel that the sketch just given of Dr. Emin Bey and his work is very inadequate, 
but space hinders me from entering more into detail. It is to be hoped, however, 
that enough has been said to show that he is worthy of succour, and I must now 
proceed to indicate what kind of aid he requires, and how it may best be conveyed to 
him. Our Society has nothing to do with political considerations ; a Geographer 








* See Anti-Slavery Reporter, October and November, 1886, page 106. 
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claims our aid, and as Geographers we would help him. For many other reasons he 
nobly deserves it ; and I am glad to note that the BRITISH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society has already expressed its views on the subject, which is all the more gratifying 
to me, as the principles of their Association preclude the possibility of their advocating any 
but a peaceable expedition. 

It is very difficult to say exactly how many Egyptian and Khartoum officials are 
with Emin Bey, for this reason, that I am unable to estimate the number who escaped 
from the Bahr-el-Ghazel district when it was attacked by the rebels; but in 1883 
there were some 250 such officials scattered about the province, together with their 
wives and families. 

The troops under Emin BEy’s command were as follows :—About 40 Egyptians, 
mostly belonging to the artillery, 2,000 regular troops, Negroes, armed with the 
Remington rifle, and about 4,000 Besingers (Negro Irregulars), armed with double- 
barrelled muzzle-loading guns. 

The native population that would be affected by his relief we may roughly 
estimate at 6,000,000. 


ae aS Bh aK MS * 


THE ProposEp Routes. 


In considering the route to be taken by a relief expedition, there are two objects 
in view—first, rapidity in reaching him, and second, the interests of Geography, for, if 
the route to which I give preference be chosen, one of the remaining riddles existing 
in Africa will be solved. 

There are four routes which might be taken by a relief expedition, and I may be 
permitted to explain them. The frst route, starting from Zanzibar, leads through the 
Masai country, and should strike the Nile opposite Wadelai. This route, as will be 
seen on the accompanying map, is fairly direct, but the objections to it are, I think, 
insurmountable. In the first place, there would be no little difficulty in conducting a 
large caravan through the Masai district ; secondly, the Waganda would undoubtedly 
hear of the expedition, and would certainly try to intercept it, while it would increase 
the danger of Mr. Mackay, who is, I understand, imprisoned in Uganda ; and lastly, 
the expedition would encounter great delay and considerable difficulty in forcing a 
passage through the Umeiro and Lango tribes. 

To show the recent state of mind of MwanGa, King of Uganda, I will quote two 
or three passages taken from a letter written by Mr. A. M. Mackay, the missionary 
who has worked so nobly, since 1879, in Uganda, and who is kept as a kind of hostage 
by the king. Writing on June 26th, he says: “ Again and again he (the king) has 
expressed his determination not to let us leave, being guilty in his conscience, and 
constantly alarmed by rumours from the east, partly arising from Dr. FIscHER’s 
journey that way, and partly from reports of the presence of what we think must be 
the main body of Bishop HANNINGTON’S caravan. . . . He has ordered our boats to 
be watched lest we should escape, and he is reported to have:said that when he hears of 
an army reaching the Ripon Falls, he will murder us at once, and then let the white men 
come and catch him. . . . Every time a fit of malice comes on, it is on suspicion 
that we mean to ‘eat the country.’ . . . When the Germans brought a squadron to 
Zanzibar, it was proposed to kill us, ‘as we had brought them to eat Burgash’s 
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country?’ So also when Sir JoHN Kirk sent us letters for the king, some to forward 
to Emin Bey, and others requesting a passage for Egyptian soldiers this way, it 
Was again believed that we meant to bring them to eat the country. . . . Being 
alarmed, he is dangerous, while his insufferable conceit makes him obstinate. Our 
position is now that of hostages in his hands.” 


ae ak He ae ae Re 


I cannot too emphatically urge the need of caution in respect to Uganda. I know 
the people well; and although it is very probable that, backed up by strong letters 
from our Consul-General at Zanzibar, the leader of a Relief Expedition might 
receive a friendly invitation to pass through that country, yet I am convinced that, 
once in Uganda, no expedition—at least no such expedition as I advocate—could ever 


pass on to the north. 
* . * * * ue 


One excuse after another would be made, one demand for presents after another 
would be put forward, until at last, either the patience or the resources of the expedition 
would be exhausted. The WaGanpa’s policy has remained unchanged—at least the 
policy of the Court party—for years. Notwithstanding the intercourse they have had 
with missionaries and others, they seek to fleece all Europeans, and will continue to do 
so until they have learnt a lesson which it would be out of the province or power of 
a Relief Expedition to teach them. 

The second route that might be taken is, theoretically, an enticing one. It has been 
proposed by some to send an expedition up the Congo, and either to go up the 
Aruwimi or Biyerré to a point which is marked by a cross on the map, and which is 
situated only some 500 miles from Wadelai, or to utilise the river Mobangi, which 
Mr. GRENFELD states to be navigable far beyond the point he reached, and which is 
believed by some to be SCHWEINFURTH’s Welli, and then to proceed through the Nyam- 
Nyam district to Emin’s relief. This proposal is based upon the published opinion of 
General Gorpon, who wrote, in January, 1884, from Brussels, that the Bahr-Ghazel 
district was only 250 miles from STANLEY’s station on the Congo. This is, no doubt, 
true, and for a philanthropic or commercial undertaking the route is practicable enough, 
but it is not the route for the relief of Emin Bey. The time it would occupy is one 
great objection; and, secondly, delay would inevitably attend the passage of the 
expedition through the Nyam-Nyam district. 

We have only to consider the time taken by Dr. Oscar Lenz to see the force of 
the foregoing statements. He left Europe more than a year ago, bent partly on 
exploration, partly on rendering aid to Dr. JUNKER and Dr. Emin Bey. I may presume 
that he has used every endeavour to push on; and yet he only left Stanley Falls on 
April 4th, and has arrived at Kasongo, near Nyangwe, as news from the East Coast 
informs us. My firm belief is that commercial speculations and philanthropic plans, 
other than for the aid of Emin Bey, should not be undertaken by any expedition sent 
to his succour. 

I have not felt it necessary to refer at any length to the ¢hird route whichis 
marked on the map, and which is the one attributed to Mr. H. M. Sran.ey, who has 
offered to place his services gratuitously at the disposal of the Government. He wishes 
to take the command of a non-military expedition from East Africa to Uganda, in order 
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to induce the King to re-open communication through his country, and to release 
Emin Bey; and he thinks that this expedition might take from twelve to eighteen 
months. 

The remarks I have previously made on Uganda apply still more forcibly to this 
proposal ; and I feel sure that Mr. SranEy, should his generous offer be accepted, will 
take them into consideration. 

The fourth route, and the one which I would propose for a Relief Expedition, 1s 
what I believe to be, all things considered, the safest, the most rapid, and the most 
practicable. It is as follows :—An expedition, composed of picked porters, and 200 
reliable Negro soldiers, should start from Zanzibar by a direct route to Mkumbiro, then 
follow STANLEY'S route as far as Nyagoma, and then strike due west till Lake Alexandra 
is reached,—-thus giving Karagwe a wide berth. The expedition should next skirt 
Lake Alexandra, and take a northerly route to the Muta Nzige, follow its western 
shores, and then strike directly for the south end of the Albert Lake (Muritan Nzige). 
Before arriving at this point, messengers should be sent on to Emin Bey, who would 
meet the expedition with his two steamers and life-boats at the south end of the lake. 
The geographical results to be obtained by this route would be of great value, but I 
need not enter into this point more fully, as it will be self-evident to all geographers. 

By taking this route, it is most probable all possibility of coming in contact with 
the Waganda would be avoided ; in fact, if the leader of the expedition kept his own 
counsel, the Waganda would not necessarily know of its destination. Even if the 
Waganda did hear of the expedition, they could do little or nothing to delay it, for 
they are not in the habit of making raids towards the south-west, and the people there 
do not fear them. Inthe north-east they are greatly dreaded, as they are constantly 
attacking the people—it forms, in fact, their Slave-hunting district. 


a a8 a a aK af 


LETTER FROM DR. JUNKER. 
The following letter, published in the Zsp/orazione, was written by Dr. JUNKER to 


Dr. SCHWEINFURTH at Cairo :— 
“ MsaLaLa, ENGLISH MISSION, 


“ SoutH OF VicrortA Nyanza, 16th August, 1886. 

“ DEAR FriEND,—Escaped at last from the clutches of MwanGa at Uganda, I find 
myself here this morning, and make use of the last courier that departs from the station 
for the coast to send two lines to you. 

“Forty porters and some Zanzibaris have been enrolled, and [ hope to be able to 
continue my journey some day from here to Ujiji, and thence to Bagamojo. 

“Must we believe that nothing will ever be done for these unhappy Equatorial 
Provinces? Write, write on, dear friend! Send forth words of thunder that will open 
the eyes of all the world! Iam most urgent that all that is possible may be done. It 
is absolutely necessary that Emin Bey should receive help without delay. I have 
procured for him in Uganda 2,000 dollars’ worth of cotton goods, but even in such 
circumstances as these the King MwanaGa interposed the greatest difficulties. In spite 
of his promises that the despatch of the merchandise into Unyoro should be made 
through a certain MoHAMED Bert, whom I had paid for this purpose, I have been 
obliged to depart without seeing the convoy started en route for the north, 
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“The prestige of Europeans here at the present time is much diminished; it 
would be a lasting shame if Europe should not attempt something for the help of Emin 
Bry. . . . It is with this hope alone that I essay to return to Europe. 


WILHELM JUNKER.” 


I introduce this letter from Dr. JUNKER, who had only left Emin Bey’s province a 
few weeks previously, and who had just come through Uganda in order to show the 
urgent need in which he considers EMIN Bey to be, and also the difficulty he met with 
in Uganda. 

I am sure that all who read his words will feel what great force they lend to the 
necessity for immediate action. Written, as they are, by such a well-known traveller 
on his way from Emin Bey’s province, they convey an appeal of such urgency and 
importance that few will fail to be influenced by them. 

It is to be hoped that England will equip an expedition without delay, and either 
enable Dr. Em1n Bey to maintain his position, and persevere in his noble work, or, if 
necessary, to force a passage either to the Congo or to the East Coast. 

R. W. FELKIN. 


THE RELIEF OF EMIN PACHA. 


AN interesting and instructive article appears in the Fortnightly Review for 
December, from the pen of Mr. J. T. Wits, son of Mr. Justice Writs. The 
article shows a very complete command of recent African travel, and as it is 
accompanied by a map, reduced from the large German map of Herr 
PERTHES, it forms an important contribution to African literature. It was 
our intention to have quoted from this paper, but owing to want of space, and 
the long extracts already given from Dr. FELKIN and other writers, we are 
only able in the present number to call the attention of our readers to the 
article in question. The greater part of Mr. WILLs’s article was reprinted in 
the Fictortal World of the 9th inst., and reprints may be obtained at 
Messrs. STANFORD'S, Charing Cross. 


CAPTURE OF STANLEY FALLS STATION. 


THE rumours which have reached us from time to time of the aggressive action 
of Tippu Tis, prince of Slave-hunters, and now, by common consent, the 
most powerful man in Central Africa, are only too true. It has long been 
known that the force under this nominal subject of the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR, 
but virtually independent dealer in ivory—whzte and black—was more than a 
match for the forces of the Free Congo State on the Upper Congo. The 
accounts received show that a Slave girl, escaping from her Arab masters, 
claimed the protection of Mr. DEANE, who was in command of the station at 
Stanley Falls, and this was of course given. Her master then demanded her 
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surrender, and this demand was not complied with. The station was then 
attacked in great force, and after a desperate struggle the Europeans were 
obliged to evacuate the place and retreat down the river, where, un- 
fortunately, one of the officers was drowned, but Mr. DEANE himself was 
received and protected by friendly natives. Mr. H. M. STANLEY is now on 
his way to England from the United States, and it is currently reported that 
he has been recalled by the KING or THE BELGIANS in order to go out to the 
Congo and settle the disturbances there. Whether this is the case, or whether, 
as it has also been averred, he is coming over to take command of a private 
expedition for the relief of Emin Pacua on the White Nile, remains to be seen. 








The Liquor Traffic in Africa. 


SLAVERY AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN THE 
CONGO DISTRICT. 


On Friday evening, October Ist, at the Lecture Hall, Royal Aquarium, Westminster, 
alecture was delivered in connection with the Balloon Society, by Mr. R. E. DENNETT 
(a trader from the Congo) on “ Slavery and the Liquor Traffic in the Congo District.” 
The chair was taken by Mr. W. H. LE Fevre (president of the Society) who, in his 
opening remarks, said that the BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society had 
received frequent and undoubted evidence of the increase of the Slave-trade in Central 
and Eastern Africa. 

The death of GENERAL GORDON and the relapse of the Soudan into worse than its 
former barbarism, had left the field open to the enterprising and remorseless Arab 
Slave-hunter, whilst a diminution in the force of the preventive squadrons in the Red 
Sea, and on the East Coast rendered it comparatively easy to run cargoes of Slaves to 
Arabia and to the islands in the Indian Ocean. 

The claims made by Germany to exercise sovereign rights in Africa, at the 
instance of trading companies, or for other reasons, had resulted in a policy which 
tended to weaken the hold of the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR over large districts on the 
mainland. 

This enabled Slave-traders to defy the authority of the Sultan, and to carry on 
their nefarious traffic in human beings with comparative impunity. 

Mr. STANLEY, in his interesting work on the Congo, described the gigantic scale 
upon which Trppu Tr, an Arab trader, hailing from Zanzibar, and well known to Dr. 
LIVINGSTONE in former years, now carried on his system of Slave raids. Since the 
death of K1nG M’rEsA, it was probably safe to assert that this chieftain was now the most 
powerful ruler of Central Africa, his armies being composed of captured Slaves, who, 
after the manner of these people, appeared only too ready to reduce other tribes 
to Slavery. 

He quoted copious extracts from letters from correspondents in Abyssinia lately 
received by the ANTI-SLAVERY SociETY, giving graphic pictures of the Slave-trade in 
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that part of Africa, and which was valuable as being the latest intelligence from that 
country, which bordered the Soudan. These communications stated that in the 
neighbourhood of the East Coast the traffic was confined to children from six to 
fifteen years of age. The kings of Abyssinia had been repeatedly urged to prohibit 
Slavery, but their promises to do so had not been fulfilled. The Society had received 
information that far down the East Coast south of Zanzibar the Slave-trade was now 
very large, and seemed to be increasing. Also a renewed demand for African labour 
had of late sprung up in the sugar islands owned by France in the Indian Ocean, 
A naval officer stated that the traffic in Slaves was now as lively as it had ever been 
during the last seven years. Another naval officer lately reported that he had captured 
a dhow near the Island of Pemba, which started with roo Slaves on board, but 
encountering bad weather, the captain threw overboard 13 Slaves alive and well, in order 
to make room for bailing the ship. In Morocco two annual fairs were held, on the 
southern borders of the empire, where men, women, and children were sold like herds 
of cattle. 

The Chairman then introduced the lecturer to the meeting. 

Mr. DENNETT, by the aid of views from a powerful lantern supplied by 
Mr. J. SrewarpD, delivered his lecture in a narrative form, representing the manners, 
customs, superstitions, and habits of the African race. Referring to the liquor traffic, 
he said most of the traders would be overjoyed to see that traffic annihilated in Africa, 
but the merchants and traders were bound to do their best to meet the requirements 
of the different native markets ; and so long as the negro demanded rum, gin, powder, 
or what not in exchange for his produce, and the traffic was not made illegal, so long 
they would supply him with these articles; but for anyone to suppose that the 
trader allowed the negro an unlimited supply of liquor in exchange for his produce 
was an egregious error. How was the traffic to be lessened or done away with? Not 
by bullying the trader, who was just as willing to sell tracts and blankets as he was gin 
or rum, provided he were allowed to make his profit, and there was an equally good 
sale for them. Travellers and missionaries, after partaking of the hospitality of the 
traders, continued to write respecting this evil as if the traders were to blame, which 
was not the case. As a trader he hoped for little results from the efforts of missionaries 
until they had a different system of working and a different class of men sent out to 
them, who would give and take in a truly Christian spirit, and work hand in hand with 
the trader. The abolition of Slavery in the Portuguese districts was decreed years 
ago, and a complete abolition was to take place in 1878. But the Anti-Slavery Reporter 
for August and September, 1886, contained the following :—“ M. SERPA, must know, 
and none better, that the deportation of Slaves from the West Coast to the Portuguese 
island of St. Thomé and Principe, within the last two years, has become a distressing 
scandal. British officers of high rank who have had to witness these disgraceful 
transactions on their way from the Congo River, must have despaired when they read 
such attempts as those of Portugal to pose as the friend of the Slave.” (Hear, hear.) 

Mrs. Tuwaires, of Liverpool, moved, and Miss AGNEs KELMAN seconded :— 
“ That this meeting, having heard the numerous and undoubted reports of the increase 
of the African Slave-trade, owing—first, to the relapse of the Soudan into barbarism, 
and the impossibility of offering impediments to the career of the Slave-hunter ; 
secondly, to the diminution of the force formerly employed in patrolling East African 
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waters since her Majesty’s ship London had been withdrawn from the station ; thirdly, 
to the difficulties that have arisen with Germany as to the right of the SULTAN oF 
ZANZIBAR to extend his authority over the tribes of the mainland ; fourthly, to the 
abuse of the contract system, whereby labourers on the West Coast virtually become 
the Slaves of their Portuguese masters—desires to impress upon her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the necessity for increased vigilance in seeing that the existing Slave-trade 
treaties are carried out in their integrity.” 

Captain DE Bisson, in supporting the resolution, deprecated the trade in strong 
drink among the African race—a race of high intellectual calibre, but who ran the risk 
of being exterminated by the baneful effects of the liquor traffic. He did not excuse 
the traders for continuing to traffic in it because it yielded a profit to them and the 
natives demanded it. He thought they ought to refuse to supply the liquor. 

Mr. TEALL (ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY) said that in supporting the resolution he 
had only a very few words to say; but there were one or two points which Mr. 
DENNETT had taken that he could not allow to go unanswered. The first was with 
regard to the Missionaries. Of course, Missionaries were but men, and were liable to 
err; but there were Missionaries and Missionaries, just as there were traders and 
traders. Of course, Mr. DENNETT belonged to the best class of traders, and if all the 
traders were like him no doubt very little complaint could be made against them. 
But with all their errors, it must be borne in mind that the Missionaries took their 
lives in their hands, and went to the worst of climates, the most barbarous of lands, 
not for the mere purpose of making money, as the traders did, but with the sole object 
of benefiting the natives. They were, so to speak, the representatives of the coloured 
races, just as the trader was the representative of the white. If there were no 
Missionaries the traders would have no check placed upon them whatever, and the 
natives would be at their mercy, to do with as they pleased. 

Again, with regard to the liquor traffic, Mr. DENNETTr estimated the entire 
population of Africa at 180,000,000, and taking the figures recently published by the 
Rev. H. WALLER at 8,000,000 odd gallons introduced into Africa for three years, he 
calculated that this would yield about one-third of a bottle per head per annum. 
Could anything be more unfair? There were in Africa many millions of 
Mohammedans who were strict teetotallers, besides many millions of natives in the 
interior who had as yet not come under the debasing influence of the noxious spirit 
which was being introduced by the traders, all of whom must be left out in calculating 
any average, such as Mr. DENNETT had arrived at. 

Mr. INGRAM thought that if traders felt so strongly about the liquor traffic as 
Mr. DENNETT seemed to intimate, their consistent course of conduct would be to have 
nothing to do with it. 

Other gentlemen having spoken to the resolution, it was carried unanimously, and 
the meeting closed in the usual manner. 


THE LIVINGSTONIA MISSION AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 
THE wise and benevolent conduct of Zhe African Lakes Company, in exclud- 
ing all traffic in intoxicants from their trade transactions with the natives is 
worthy of all praise. If only all other mercantile bodies would adopt the 
same course there would be hope for Africa. 
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We heartily endorse the Minute adopted and signed by the missionaries 
and merchants whose names are given below, and we trust their spirited 
action, in seeking for means to prevent the sale of intoxicating liquors, will 
receive the full support of our Government. 


“When the last mail left the Lake Nyassa region in the first week of September, 
Rev. Dr. Laws and the party who accompanied him were at Mandala, the headquarters 
of the African Lakes Company and its hospitable managers, the Messrs. Morr, in the 
Shiré Hills. All were well. On 3rd September Dr. Laws wrote :—“ Their stay here 
will, I trust, but fit them the more for life on the Lake.” Bishop SmyTures and the 
Rev. Cuauncy Map es, of the English Universities Mission, were also there, the 
former on a tour of visitation to the stations on the east shore of Lake Nyasa, where 
the latter is to be in charge. 

“So many representatives of different interests in the Zambesi-Shiré region being 
in the country, a conference was held at Blantyre, on the threatening trade in 
intoxicating liquors. A Pole had taken alcohol up the river to trade with the natives, 
and native canoes had been seen going down the stream to procure more. The Pole 
(named Hinklemann) was murdered by a native chief. The following Minute was 
adopted and signed by the Rev. Dr. Laws, for the Livingstonia Mission, the Rev. A. 
HETHERWICK, for the Blantyre Mission, the Bishop, and Rev. CHauNcy MapLeEs, for 
the Universities Mission, Mr. Frep L. M. Morr, for the African Lakes Company, and 
Mr. Jonn BucHANnan, planter near Zomba. It has been sent by Consul Hawes to the 
Foreign Office in London :— 

“In view of the important interests with which we are concerned, in the country 
about the River Shiré and Lake Nyassa, we, the undersigned, are agreed in desiring, — 

“1, That the African Lakes Company, Limited, should have full power to protect 
its traffic on the route from Zambesi to Lake Nyassa, and to keep the road open. 

“2, That some action should be taken to prevent the introduction of intoxicating 
liquors along this route, and traffic therein with the natives, which, in our opinion, 
would be ruinous to the people, as well as most injurious to legitimate commerce. 

“3. That if the Company have any scheme to propose, we are of opinion that 
such a scheme ought to receive the fair consideration of all British subjects who have 
interests vested in the country.” —Free Church of Scotland Monthly. 


SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE-TRADE IN ABYSSINIA. 
(Translated from the German by Mr. J. V. CRAWFORD.) 


DEAR SIR, 

Having been engaged over twelve years in Abyssinia and the adjoining Galla 
country as Missionary of the Pilgrim Mission Institute at St. Christona, near Bile, | 
had the opportunity of observing the condition of Slavery in these countries, as well as 
the Slave-trade which is carried on by Mohammedans from the interior to the coast, 
through Abyssinia. 

Permit me, therefore, to say a few words regarding it, so that what takes place 
sometimes openly, but far oftener secretly, in these countries which are opposed to all 
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civilisation: and religion, may become especially known where it is resolved with 
Christian charity to put down the horrible traffic in human beings, or at least to oppose 
it energetically. 

The interior of East Africa may be considered even now as the head-quarters of 
Slavery and the Slave-trade, both having reached such an organised footing there 
as is not to be found elsewhere. The Slave-trader seeks less negroes remarkable for 
their physical strength than those who are good looking and intelligent, for which 
reason his attention is directed to the nobler and finer races. These are chiefly found 
to the south or south-west of Abyssinia, and are not particularly addicted to work, in 
proof of which it frequently happens that the liberty-loving Galla will rather kill 
himself, when he finds no escape from Slavery, than allow himself to be bound to work 
as a Slave—for this reason suicide is common among them. The Slave-traders who 
want Slaves for hard work fetch them from the White Nile to the westward. 

The Slave traffic in the neighbourhood of the East Coast and the interior is con- 
sequently confined only to children from six to fifteen years of age, chiefly pretty 
young girls, and also boys, the latter mostly destined to become eunuchs, who are no 
doubt destined for Mohammedan harems. The Slave-traders call them “ Wossief” or 
superfine goods. One pictures to one’s self the sufferings of these deplorable victims of 
human avarice and sensuality. From Kaffa and the kingdom of Djema, the caravans 
travel through the cool table lands of the Gallas and the country of the Guruques to 
Shoa. Worn out by the hardships of the journey, the naked forms cower shivering from 
their exposure to cold wind and weather. If a short and restless sleep permits them 
for a moment to forget their misery, it is soon broken by the driver’s voice calling 
them to resume their weary tramp. Woe betide the laggards! The pernicious 
influences of the climate on one hand, and the unfeeling severity of the drivers on the 
other, increase the tortures of the poor creatures ad infinitum. For this reason the lot 
of those who are soon sold in the country is always more tolerable, inasmuch as they 
are spared the further hardships of the journey. The chief places of export are the 
kingdoms of Kaffa, Gambatta, Djema, all which. pay tribute to the southern kingdom 
of Shoa, besides many smaller free countries, such as the Guruques, Maragos, Dschassas, 
&c., and the many large and small Galla tribes far towards the south beyond Kaffa. 


The following are reduced to Slavery :— 
1. Common offenders, thieves, murderers, robbers who are apprehended by the 
king of the country, and are then sold. 


2. Prisoners of war, of whom there are plenty, owing to the constant raids and 
internal feuds. 


3. Members of a family, especially children, who are sold by their own parents and 
relations. 


4. The number of Slaves is augmented by Slave-owners who systematically breed 
them and sell the offspring to the traders, which is indeed the worst side of the Slave- 
trade, giving rise, as it does, to the complete rupture of family ties and to callousness 
and apathy contrary to all the laws of morality and religion. 

The kings of Abyssinia have been repeatedly urged to prohibit Slave-trading. 
Their promises to that effect have not been fulfilled. What at first was officially 
forbidden has been secretly deferred, until later on the traffic has been carried on 
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more openly than ever. As stated, the majority of the countries mentioned are under 
Abyssinian control, and the traffic passes from them through Abyssinian territory, where, 
in the neighbourhood of Ankobar, the oldest chief town of Shoa, a tax of one thaler or 
four marks is levied. 

SLAVE TRADING. 

In Djema, Kaffa, &c., the Slaves are bartered for copper wares and salt, and a 
female Slave who can be had there at from six to seven marks is worth four to five times 
as much more in Shoa. In Shoa itself there are several Slave stations, that is, places 
where Slaves in large numbers are bought to be resold later. The northernmost place, 
south-west from Ankobar, is Abderrossul, a large town, the Slave-traders of which have 
to pay a yearly tax against Slaves. Here come the Mohammedan people of the coast 
of Ambabo and Tadjurah, the Denkeli to make their purchases. It was in December, 
1885, just as a caravan was making preparations for its departure for the coast, that we, 
the Missionaries, received quite unexpectedly from King MEMLEk, an order to quit his 
country, and we were obliged to leave at the same time as the said caravan. 

SLAVE CARAVAN. 

Until the end of January, 1886, we were on our journey to the eastern 
frontier of Shoa. At Farre a caravan was preparing to depart. We arrived 
there just in time to join it. At the neighbouring above-mentioned _ place, 
Abderrossul, the people from Tadjurah purchased Slaves chiefly from the 
Sultan HumMMep MuHamepn, and his Vizier IBRAHIM, and also the sons of the 
late Apu BecKER, Pacha of Zeila and Tadjura. (Tadjura became a_ French 
colony some years ago, and is under the commandant of Obok). Several Europeans, 
and the people from Tadjurah, formed the chief persons of the caravan which we had 
joined to enable us to reach the coast. Further on we were joined by many natives of 
the coast environs, so that the number of persons, including 800 Slaves, reached a 
thousand, with nearly as many camels. 

All remonstrances of us Europeans against this Slave expedition were fruitless, and 
we could do nothing but resign ourselves to the inevitable, and convince ourselves 
with our own eyes how, in spite of all England’s efforts, this shameful and cruel traffic 
is still carried on. 

INCREASED POWER OF ARABS. 


One can well imagine that, in consequence of the triumphant success of the rebels 
in the Soudan, every Mohammedan finds himself in an excited, insolent, and fanatical 
frame of mind, and this will go on increasing if a timely check is not given to their 
doings. I do not believe that in these regions the Slave-trade has ever ceased. 
Officially forbidden it may be, but it has been carried on secretly between the above- 
named place in Abyssinia and the Coast. 

In the present instance it was a gross impertinence on our part to have thrust 
ourselves upon the caravan, for never did it happen before that Slave-dealers with theit 
gang admitted the company of Europeans of various nationalities as we were. Also 
the Mohammedans expressed their opinion openly that the future was in their hands, and 
that the Slave-trade would again flourish, for they no longer feared the European 
Powers. These men showed us this plainly during a two months’ journey to Gegega 
by their spite and inhumanity towards their victims, and their hatred of us Christians, 
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HorRRIBLE SCENES. 

The Slaves were children, from six to fifteen years old, and were divided into troops 
by the drivers and guards. They were always counted at every halting place. The 
sufferings of these poor children on such a march are incredible, especially for the 
feeble ones among them. We often found them lying on the ground exhausted, but 
woe to them if the driver spied them, for then the measure of their sufferings would 
be increased by unmerciful flogging. This frightful punishment failing, they would 
hoist their victim, often more dead than alive, upon a camel. They would not allow 
it to remain where it lay, for no matter, it was still their merchandise. In passing over 
a small rising ground we were suddenly overtaken, after the intolerable heat of the 
day, by heavy rain. We had lost our way, and had got into an impracticable direction. 
The little ones stood shivering without protection in the wet and cold. Their feet, 
unaccustomed to such a journey, were lacerated by the sharp stones. Their lamentable 
cries were heartrending. In vain we looked for a drier and less stony place to encamp. 
We had to pass the night where we were, and the cries and lamentations continued 
until the morning sun brought some consolation. No wonder that serious illnesses 
broke out, especially as the drinking water was generally bad. During the second 
half of the journey, a great many were carried off by dysentery, an end being thus put 
to their sufferings. 

SLAVE TRADERS UNMOLESTED. 

On arrival at our destination, the Commandant of Obok arrived in a war 
steamer, and landing at Ambabo, one and a half hours distant from Tadjurah, attacked 
one of the parties of the caravan, and took away with him a young girl. An alarm 
was raised, and in an instant the Denkeli, who form the native escort of the caravans, 
mustered ready for the fray. The intelligence that fighting was going on spread quickly 
through the caravan, and in the general confusion the baggage was thrown on the ground, 
the packages were broken open, and the contents pillaged. The Commandant of Obok 
meanwhile withdrew, and left the Slave-traders generally unmolested. Nothing 
furtner occurred in the matter, although the same gang of Slaves remained a considerable 
time longer at Tadjurah, in order to be shipped away to Arabia in small lots in the 
night time, and in thick weather, so as to escape the vigilance of the British cruisers. 

This incomprehensible procedure of the Commandant gives room for much 
conjecture. The chief authorities of Tadjurah, the SuLraN HumMApD MUHAMMED, and 
the Vizier, IsRAHIM, take an active part in the Slave-trade, and yet they receive 
compensation from the French Government not to do so. Through the senseless and 
questionable attack of the Commandant | lost two of my trunks, which contained 
books, clothing, and 6,500 marks in money, and yet nothing whatever of importance was 
done to the Slave-traders. ‘The Commandant could easily have seized the Slaves, had 
he chosen to do so, as they remained for weeks within his jurisdiction at Tadjurah. 

In laying the above facts before your honourable and highly esteemed Society, it 
is my ardent wish to contribute something towards clearing up this impropriety, and 
should it lead to any effectual result, the object of my letter will have been attained. 

(Signed) T. T. GREINER, 
Missionary, Galla-Land, in South Abyssinia. 
10 the Secretary BRIVISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
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Review. 


Memoir oF RICHARD ALLEN, A CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIST OF DUBLIN.* 
(Concluded trom last Number.) 


THe ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION AND Haypon’s PICTURE. 


RICHARD ALLEN was present, in 1840, at the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention, which 
was presided over by the venerable CLARKSON, and was perhaps one of the most 
memorable gatherings the world ever saw. “ For there,” to quote again from Henry 
RicHArD, “ was gathered no unworthy representation of the pledged philanthropy of 
the earth. There might be seen the veteran champions of the Slave in the British 
Parliament, Buxron and LusHINGToN, and O’CONNELL and VILLIERS ; there, too, were 
men like JoHN BuRNEtT, and GEORGE THOMPSON, and JOHN SCOBLE, and SaMuEL 
BowLey ; there were THOMAS CAMPBELL, JOHN BOwWRING, JOSIAH CONDER. The West 
Indies had sent WiLL1AM KNiBB and JOHN CLARK, and others to represent the noble 
band of missionaries who had so long and bravely battled with the monster Slavery on 
its own soil. From the United States had come some of the chosen men in that little 
gallant army of abolitionists, who, amid infinite obloquy and scorn, were lifting up a 
banner in the name of the Lord for righteousness and freedom in their own land; 
among whom were BINNEY and Stanton, LLoypD GARRISON, and WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
France had sent a considerable delegation, headed by the respected names of ISAMBERT 
and CREMIEN, who had already distinguished themselves as the friends of the 
persecuted and oppressed.” 

The opening scene of this wonderful convention is described by the painter 
Haypon at the moment when the venerable CLARKSON took his seat amongst them, 
and asked for a few moments of silent prayer, “for a minute there was the most 
intense silence I ever felt. . . . After solemnly urging the members to persevere 
to the last, till Slavery was extinct, lifting his arm and pointing to heaven (his face 
quivering with emotion, he ended by saying), ‘ May the Supreme Ruler of all human 
events, at whose disposal are not only the hearts but the intellects of men, may He, in 
His abundant mercy, guide your councils, and give His blessing upon your labours. 
There was a pause for a moment, and then, without an interchange of thought or even 
of look, the whole of this vast meeting, men and women, said, in a tone of subdued 
and deep feeling, ‘Amen, amen!’ The painter continues: ‘That deep-toned amen 
came on my mind like the knell of adeparting curse. . . if ever deep and undaunted 
meaning was conveyed to the depths of the soul by sound alone, the death warrant of 
Slavery over all the earth was boded by that amen.’”’ 

That moment was the one chosen for the great picture by Haypon. The figure 
of RICHARD ALLEN occurs in it, but not prominently. The painter has carried out his 
threat, that if he would not go for a sitting, he would make him a fright. 





* By Hannah Maria Wigham. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
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Mrs, ALLEN’S MEMORANDA OF THE CONVENTION. 


“ LONDON, Fune 10th to 30th 1840. 
“ATTENDED the celebrated Anti-Slavery Convention ; a reunion of all creeds, and 
colours, and climes, a time of exceeding interest to us all. 

“ Fuly 31st—Spent the past three days in company with WitL1am LLoyp GARRISON 
and his friend NATHANIEL P. RoGers, and the hours passed in the company of those two 
good and morally great men are hours never to be forgotten. Miss MARTINEAU, in her 
‘Martyr Age,’ gives the following graphic and beautiful sketch of the great apostle of 
American abolition : ‘W1LL1AM LLoyp Garrison is one of God’s nobility—the head of 
the moral aristocracy. It is not only that he is invulnerable to injury, that he early got 
the world under his feet, in a way that would have made Zeno stroke his beard with 
complacency to witness, but that in his meekness, his sympathies, his self-forgetfulness, 
he appears ‘ covered all over with the stars and orders,’ of the spiritual realm whence 
he derives his dignities and his powers. At present he is a marked man wherever he 
turns. The faces of his friends brighten when his step is heard ; the people of colour 
almost kneel to him, and the rest of society jeers, pelts, and execrates him. Amidst all 
this his gladsome life rolls on ‘too busy to be anxious, and too loving to be sad.’ He 
springs from his bed singing at sunrise ; and if during the day tears should cloud his 
serenity, they are never shed for himself. His countenance of steady compassion gives 
hope to the oppressed. A friend once said to GARRISON, ‘ You write as if you were 
all on fire!’ ‘I have need to be a// on fire,’ was his solemn reply, ‘for I have 
mountains of ice about me to melt.’ ”’ 

“Go on! for thou hast chosen well ; 
On in the strength of Ged! 

Long as one human heart shall swell 
Beneath the tyrant’s rod ; 
Speak in a slumbering nation’s ear, 

As thou hast ever spoken, 
Until the dead in sin shall hear, 
The fetter’s link be broken!” 


Thus writes to GARRISON his tried friend and brother abolitionist, J. G. WHITTIER, 
the whole of whose noble address to him is worthy a place amongst the best poetry of 
the land. 


IrR1IsH ABOLITIONISTS. 


On the 25th October, our talented friend James GILLEsPIE Birney spent three days 
here. He is one of the many great spirits and noble minds that America has raised up 
to testify “ trumpet tongues” against the enormous iniquity of man holding property 
inman. What a number of delightful acquaintances has the Anti-Slavery Convention 
introduced us to !—GARRISON, BrRNEY, Mott, BowriNG, CLARKSON, PHILLIPS. 

It was after attending this convention that NATHANIEL PEaBopy RoGERs thus 
wrote of the Dublin anti-Slavery circle whom he and GARRISON visited on their way 
back to America: “ There we had a great-souled time with the WEBBs, the ALLENs, 
and the HauGurTons, the CocKRans, the Downes, and the DRummonpDs. But only for 
three days. I marvel we came away so soon, but GARRISON wanted to go home. We 
ought to have stayed three months. I never met with such a circle as that Dublin 
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one, and never expect to again. I have seen the Boston abolitionists, the CHAPMans 
the SARGENTs, the SouTHwIcks, the QuINcys, the PIERPONTS, the PHILIPSES, and the 
Jacksons, and others of that constellation, too many to name, but they were not Jrish, 
It takes Old Ireland to top out dar/ing human character. Genius, refinement, heart (a 
bosom full of it), simplicity, hospitality warmer than brotherly love, high-souled 
philanthropy, reform of the most daring cast. I never felt so much at home anywhere 
before. Under the roof of my own mother’s son, I never experienced such a /iberty as 
I could not help feeling in a single day among those Irish hearts.” 

His friend, JaMEs CLARK, refers to some of these gatherings : “I believe it was 
about the year 1833 or ’34 that I first became acquainted with my dear friend RicHarp 
ALLEN, when I visited Ireland about twice each year on business. We were brought 
together from being mutually interested in the temperance, anti-Slavery, and peace 
questions. RicHARD ALLEN was then living at his business house in High Street, 
and here I was often hospitably entertained, meeting and spending most interesting 
evenings at the six o'clock dinners with visitors who happened to be in Dublin, and 
friends interested in philanthropic objects,—the brothers Wess, RicHARD D., James, 
and THomas ; and wealso met similar parties at the noble-hearted James HAUGHTON’S, at 
34, Eccles Street. Very many were the interesting people that I was privileged to meet, 
and very lively were the discussions on those occasions. The interest of these parties 
was often increased by the presence of some of the well-known American abolitionists, 
coloured and white. At that time his aged father and the unmarried members of his 
large family lived at a delightful spot three or four miles from Dublin, where on Sunday 
there was often a large family gathering. The three brothers residing in Dublin, and 
most of the sisters were there on the two or three occasions that I was privileged to be 
with them. Since then I have on several occasions partaken of his hospitality at 
Brooklawn, each visit being a time of increased enjoyment, and each interview I 
marked a deepening of spiritual life. There was also the same active, unceasing desire 
manifested from year to year, through all the years of our undisturbed friendship, to 
promote the eternal and temporal welfare of all around him; ever ready with 
purse and influence to help in every good word and work, his life was truly a life of 
usefulness. I can truly say that I look back with thankfulness for the many years of 
profitable intercourse that I was privileged to enjoy with him.” 


Ir1sH COOLIES. 


Ir was some little time after the abolition of the apprenticeship system that it 
came to the ears of RICHARD ALLEN, that at various Irish ports ships were being fitted 
out to convey able-bodied men as labourers to the West Indies. He at once saw 
there was something wrong, and believed the poor fellows were being beguiled from 
their homes without knowing what was in store for them. RICHARD ALLEN first applied 
to James HauGuron, whom he asked to go to O’CoNNELL and beg him to denounce the 
whole affair at Conciliation Hall. RicHarp ALLEN then went to the editor of one of the 
Dublin newspapers (the Morning Register), and told him of the attempt that was being 
made to entrap Irish labourers into what would be little better than Slavery, and 
hardship of all kinds under a climate which they would never be able to stand. The 
editor said, “‘ You must write, and I will insert.”” He then went to the editor of the 
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Monitor with the same result. “We don’t understand the matter, but you write 
particulars, and we will print them as a leading article.” RicHARD ALLEN went home, 
and before morning three leading articles, each different in style from the other, were 
prepared. Two of the papers were published on Monday, the third on Tuesday. The 
country papers took the matter up, and O’ConNELL denounced the whole affair. Tom 


‘SruTE*® and R. R. Moore went down to Limerick, the former kneeling down on the 


quay and denouncing the vengeance of Heaven on the captain, crew, and all concerned. 

The captain, fearing to lose his passengers, slipped cable, and went down the river, 
but MoorE (who was a lawyer) got a writ of habeas corpus and went after the vessel. 
The intending emigrants were frightened, and before night the vessel was cleared. 
It issaid that one ship succeeded in getting away, and that the poor victims of an 
unhallowed compact between some West Indian planters and unprincipled people here, 
soon perished from the effects of the hardship and the burning climate of the tropics. 
A gentleman, now in the Anti-Slavery Office, remembers, as a child, in Jamaica one of 
the last survivors of this emigration movement who used to serve his family with 
milk and butter. 

In 1883, RicHarD ALLEN and his wife took a journey to the United States, 
in order to investigate, amongst other things, the present condition of the 
ex-Slaves. Mr. ALLEN was at that time 80 years old, but, like Moszs, his eye 
was not dimmed, and he was able to draw interesting sketches of the coloured 
people, and of the still existing caste prejudices in the United States. Mrs. 
ALLEN also contributes spirited descriptions of what they saw and heard. A 
few extracts must suffice. 

From Richmond, Indiana, they visited Cincinnatti, thence through the 
old Slave tobacco-growing State of Kentucky, spending a month in the 
south. This was the crown of all the American journey. Here RicHarp 
ALLEN saw with his own eyes the poor coloured people, over whose sorrows 
and wrongs he had agonised, and for whom he had laboured so hard in days 
gone by, now enjoying the blessings of freedom, and living under vine and 
fig-tree. He was very happy amongst his coloured friends, recalling the sad 
past to make the present brighter. Some particulars of the occurrences of 
these happy visits are now given. 

RIcHARD ALLEN writes from Memphis, October roth, 1884 :— 

“ The weather still very hot, thermometer 90° in shade ; we know what Southern 
American heat is ; however, we siept tolerably well, only reminded that mosquitos are 
troublesome companions. Breakfasted about 7.45 a.m., and set off in one of the street 
cars to be at the morning service of the Le Moyne Institute, as we had made an 
arrangement to be at the opening of the school. It was commenced by singing one of 
the old plantation songs, ‘I’m rolling through an unfriendly world,’ very plaintive and 
beautiful, followed by reading and a short prayer, and then another of the same 
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* A well-known adherent of O’CONNELL. 
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melodies, ‘Swing low, sweet chariot.’ My heart did feel stirred at seeing such a 
number of coloured people a// free, and I told them of the great future for them if they 
laid fast hold of the blessings of a Saviour’s love, and of the means afforded them of 
obtaining an excellent education. Then, bidding them a last farewell, as I told them 
I should never see them again on earth, in all human probability, we went downstairs, 
The kind principal of the institution, A. J. SrEELE, having provided a carriage, we set 
off to visit some of the cotton fields ; and looked on miles of cotton fields, some being 
gathered. The plant is sown annually ; we saw a number of women gathering the 
cotton from the ripe pods. This process is repeated several times up to Christmas, 
and gives a great deal of employment. The women have a sack fastened behind into 
which they put the cotton as picked. A dilligent worker can earn 5s. per day. This 
gives a different picture from the Slavery days, when the toilers were driven to their 
work by the Slave-driver with his lash. 


WILLIAM ForsTErR’s GRAVE. 


“From Concord we were driven in a waggon to Friendville, where we also held some 
meetings, and visited the grave of WILLIAM Forster (the father of the late honourable 
WILLIAM Epwarp Forster, M.P.), who died here when on a visit to the Slaveholders 
on behalf of their Slaves, in 1854. Thence we proceeded again in a spring waggon 
through the woods, now rich in autumnal tints (such as can only be seen in America), 
to Maryville, staying with Professor Witit1am P. HastTinGs, and were greatly 
interested in the coloured college under his superintendence, one day visiting with 
him an old negro who was one hundred and seven years of age, being eighty-seven 
when set free, and such a bright Christian, his little curls of white woolly hair making 
a strange contrast with his black features. 

* * * cs * * 

“On leaving Ashville we stayed a few days at High Point, North Carolina, visiting 
the meetings of ‘The Friends’ in this locality, and also, as was our wont, having 
religious services with the coloured people. At a large meeting to which all classes 
were invited to hear an account of our visit to the Holy Land, on noticing the white 
people in the audience seated on one side and then some forms nearly empty, while 
the coloured people were seated in the far corner, RICHARD ALLEN invited them to come 
and fill up the benches, but was much pained at noticing all the white people 
immediately move to the further side, sooner than sit by their coloured neighbours. 

‘On the Sunday evening, as RICHARD ALLEN took the arm of the coloured minister 
to accompany him to his place of worship, the landlord and guests at the hotel 
assembled in the passage to watch them as they passed out. This colour prejudice 
was very trying to him, and as he spoke that evening in the crowded church, to an 
orderly, well-dressed, and devout audience (with only four white persons present), it 
was a comfort to know that ‘God is no respecter of persons,’ but in every nation he 
that feareth Him and worketh righteousness is accepted of Him. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
“You will like to hear a little account of our visit to FREDERICK DouGtass this 
morning. We found him waiting in the court, as he was summoned to give evidence 
on a trial, but on looking round he seemed to recognise me at once, and hastily leaving 
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word that he would be in his office if wanted, after a very warm salutation we went 
with him, and had a most interesting time. He is now about sixty-seven, his hair very 
white, but he looks well. I easily recognised him as the FrepericK Douciass of 
forty years ago. After some general conversation he began to inquire after his old 
friends in Ireland, and brought several to my recollection who have passed away years 
ago, JAMES HAUGHTON, RICHARD WEBB, THOMAS WEBB, and REBECCA Moore. Then 
he travelled to England,—the Gurneys, JosepH and EpMunp SrurcE, the latter still 
living, some of the great stays in the anti-Slavery cause,G. W. ALEXANDER, HENRY 
and ANNA RICHARDSON, ELIZABETH PEASE, now NIcoL, and the WicHams; the 
JenninGs, of Cork, RicHarpD DownpeEN, and FatrHerR Matuew. He is still a public 
character, and as we passed through the South we found his name a household word 
among his class, as he has been addressing large audiences lately in a powerful strain 
of oratory, urging them to show themselves worthy of freedom. 

“We asked him his opinion as to the effect of emancipation. He said we must 
take into consideration the circumstances under which freedom was declared—war and 
all its horrors ; the exasperated feeling of the South on being deprived of what they 
considered their property, the mutual recrimination, the situation of the people thrown 
off without previous preparation, the planters telling their late Slaves they no longer 
wanted them, their helpless condition ; but soon it was found that they could not be 
done without, and now things were finding their level. Much is being done in the 
way of education, and he looked hopefully to the future. For himself he said he felt 
his altered position, that from being nothing he was now the observed one as he walked 
about. He spoke of LINCOLN and GARFIELD as amongst his personal friends —LIncoLn 
the most determined, GARFIELD gentle, but both true men, who had done much for the 
coloured race. GRANT he spoke also well of.” 


WE learn that Mr. FrepERICK DouGLass is now again on a visit to. 
England and the Continent. He will naturally miss RICHARD ALLEN and 
many of his former firm friends, but we trust that the veteran ex-Slave will 
not forget that the Office of the ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy is still open, and is in 
the same house, which he must have visited forty years ago, in New Broad 
Street. A warm welcome will always await him from those who are still 
spared to work in the cause of human freedom. 


RicHARD ALLEN’s Last Days. 


The biographer describes the last months of RicHaRD ALLEN’s earthly 
life with great feeling. He appeared to be calmly contemplating his departure 
toa better world. The remembrance of his journey to America afforded him. 
great pleasure ; and one of his last conversations with a friend described the 
presentation of an Address from 75,000 Irish women for the Abolition of the 
Apprenticeship in the West Indies, and his kissing the hand of the young 
Queen on its presentation in 1838. He soon after quietly passed away. 
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REPORT ON MOROCCO. 


A PAMPHLET has recently been published, under the auspices of the Anti- 
Savery Society, from the pen of Mr. Donatp MAcKENzIE, entitled, 
A Report on the Condition of the Empire of Morocco, addressed to the Earl of 
Iddesleigh. Mr. MACKENZIE was able, through the courtesy of the English 
Foreign Office and Sir Joun D. Hay, to gain access to information which 
otherwise he would not have been able to obtain. The report, which is 
accompanied by two photographs and a map, deals minutely with the state 
of the country, and certain suggestions are offered for the reform of the most 
glaring abuses. We commend it to the notice of our readers. Copies may 
be obtained at the office of the ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy, 55, New Broad Street, 
London, E.C., price Two Shillings. 





MOZAMBIQUE. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY received, from a trustworthy correspondent, 
some weeks ago, the account of a rather brilliant capture and destruction of 
a large Slave dhow bya Portuguese officer, Captain S. p’OLIVEIRA. Although 
the Slaves had, unfortunately, been landed, it showed that the Portuguese 
authorities were not inactive in carrying out the provisions of the treaties 
made with England. The same correspondent now informs the Society that 
Captain S. p’OLIVEIRA was again despatched by the Governor-General early 
in September on an expedition to the South, partly anti-slavery and _ partly 
political. One object was to establish a Portuguese station on the Tejungo 

river, and the other was to watch the Slave-trade, which, as is well known by 
the Portuguese Government, is carried on from the rivers between Quillimane, 
Angoxa, and Madagascar. A report, which it is feared is only too true, had 
just reached Mozambique when the last mail left, that the whole of the 
expedition, comprising the officer and twenty Portuguese soldiers, besides the 
crew, had been murdered by the Makuas somewhere near the Tejungo river. 
As English missionaries are stationed not many days from the scene of this 
murder, some anxiety might be naturally felt on their account should the 
Portuguese Government take active steps for the punishment of the offenders. 








NOTICE.—A list of Annual Subscriptions and Donations 
for 1886 will be published in January. It is particularly 
requested that all who have not paid their Subscriptions for 


1886 will forward them at once to the Secretary, 55, New 
Broad Street, London, E.C. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


TO THE 


ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 








“TI give to the Treasurer of the Anti-Slavery Society, or to the person 
for the time being acting as such, whose receipt I direct shall be a full 
discharge for the same, the sum of £ sterling 
(free of Legacy Duty) to be applied for the general purposes of the said 
Society, to be fully paid out of such part of my personal estate as is legally 


applicable to such purpose.” 








“ MONTSERRAT”’ 
LIME FRUIT JUICE. 


From the LIVERPOOL JOURNAL OF COMMERCE, February 20th, 1886. 


The “Hilda” has just reached the Mersey from Montserrat, her entire cargo consisting 
of $0,000 gallons of lime juice, being the first arrival of the new crop. The demand for this 
article is increasing to such an extent that it may be of interest to the public to know that 
180,000 gallons were sold during twelve months by the sole consignees, Messrs. EVANS, 
Sons & Co., Wholesale Chemists, Hanover Street, Liverpool. 








In reference to the above, the public would do well to see that ‘‘ Mont- 
serrat” Lime Fruit Juice and Cordials only are supplied, and that the 
Trade Mark is on capsule as well as label of each bottle. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Merchants, &c., everywhere. 








“PANNVUS CORIU ™M” 
THE EASIEST BOOTS IN THE WORLD. 


EAL I & SONS, 
Patentees, 
57, Bishopsgate Within, E.C. 


6, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
And 5, Stoke Newington Road, N. 





SUITED FOR SUMMER AND WINTER WEAR. 





GOLD MEDALS EDINBURGH & LIVERPOOL EXHIBITIONS. 
33 Prize Medals Awarded 
to the Firm. 


FAs 





TRADE MARK. 


PURE CONCENTRATED 





Gocos. 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process, securing extreme 
solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 
PURE-EASILY DIGESTHD—ECONOMICAL. 

From SIR CHARLES A. CAMERON, D.D. 
President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland ; Medical Officer of Health, "Dublin, &. 


“T have formed A HIGH OPINION OF ITS DIETETIC VALUE. I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well. It forms a beverage pleasant both in flavour and odour. IT IS 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THOSE WHOSE DIGESTIVE ORGANS ARE WEAK. 


J. S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, and Sydney. 


SAMUEL HARRIS & Go, 


Booksellers, Publishers, & Bookbinders. 


The Revised Bible in all the Varieties. 


FULL DISCOUNT. 




























BOOKS NOT IN STOCK PROCURED AT THE 
SHORTEST NOTICE. 


Books in print sent bp Return Post. 





Residents in the Caisntiy init to avail themselves of the advantages 
offered by the Parcels Post, are invited to apply to S.H. & Co, The full 
discount is allowed for cash. 


BOOKBINDING 


{N EVERY STYLE, BY THE BEST WORKMEN, ON MODERATE TERMS. 
5, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


Printed by ABRAHAM KINGDON & NEWNHAM, 16, Finsbury Street, Moorgate, E.C. 




















